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Turning to details, the reader will find, among much that is 
sound, some questionable matter; that is inevitable, for no one 
can cover so vast a field without exciting some objection, and 
where so many moral judgments are passed it is unlikely that all 
should be convincing. One striking weakness is the treatment 
of the relation between mediaeval and modern ideals. Too high 
a value seems to be assigned to the mediaeval conception of 
European civilization as a unity, and to its survival in our own 
day; here those who think that Hindus and Chinese are as 
civilized as ourselves will not be in sympathy with Mr. Burns. 
On the other hand, status, that fundamental presupposition of 
mediaeval society, is hardly touched upon, and its value is under- 
estimated. The notion that a man's income and opportunities, 
his rights and duties, are automatically fixed for him at birth, 
instead of depending on his merit or earning-power, has its good 
side, which, as Mr. Burns does not notice, has unconsciously 
become part of the ideal of socialism. 

At the same time it would be hard to name any recent book 
that combines so keen a sense for history with such philosophical 
breadth and impartiality. It may be objected that Mr. Burns 
has produced a hybrid thing, neither philosophy nor history. 
But the fact remains that he has an advantage over most his- 
torians in maintaining a serene and lofty detachment of tone 
which is very impressive, and an advantage over most philoso- 
phers in that his plan enables him to sprinkle his work with acute 
and well-considered reflections on topics of living interest to all 
intelligent citizens. 

Sydney Wateblow. 

London, England. 



Politics and Cbowd Mobality: A Study in the Philosophy 
of Politics. By Arthur Christensen. Translated from the 
Danish by A. Cecil Curtis. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1915. Pp. 270. 

The Analysis of the mental and emotional life of crowds is 
interesting, but the author underrates a characteristic of crowds 
which no advocate of any movement of reform can have missed, 
though it is probably more marked in scattered than in local 
crowds: namely, their apathy, and inaccessibility to new concep- 
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tions. This apathy, quite as much as excessive emotional sug- 
gestibility, is the foe of any enlightened self-interest, and con- 
tributes to sustain vested interests whose power will only yield 
to much more drastic measures than the reorganisation of the 
franchise according to trade and occupation. Mr. Christensen 
passes on to an attack on the whole system of Parliamentary 
government, with special reference to Continental Europe. 
And here he lapses from his ideal of "alert criticism and healthy 
scepticism versus dogmas and illusions"; such a statement as the 
following: "Democracy became for the nineteenth century what 
the Church of Rome had been for the Middle Ages, a sacred in- 
fallible institution" is grotesquely inaccurate; and of what period 
of the nineteenth century can it be said that "whatever stood in 
the way of Democracy was swept away"? The scenes in the 
Austrian Senate and the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, which 
he cites as examples of Democratic degeneration, are the natural 
results of the race-hate engendered by the oppression of subject 
races by Teuton and Magyar, and of the exploitation of all other 
classes by the landed proprietors, the so-called Agrarians. They 
are no more the necessary result of Democracy as such than the 
opportunism and absurd formalism of many debates in the 
English- House of Commons. The participation of the entire 
people in the life and government of the State is only possible 
when both education, — as distinct from a scrambling technical 
instruction or the repetition of dates and platitudes — and free 
access to the means of livelihood, are the lot of all. Land and 
industrial private monopolies have so far succeeded in sidetrack- 
ing and frustrating Democracy, both directly and indirectly; cf. 
the public ballot as an instrument of terrorism in Prussia, and 
the corruption of the newspaper press in Western Europe and 
America, by the big advertisers. 

Mr. Christensen admits that "Whatever is detrimental in the 
inner life of the State, will be certain to prove detrimental also 
in the mutual relations of States"; and his sketch of foreign and 
international relations is very much more just and acute than 
his indictment of Parliamentary government. He exposes the 
brutalities of the big economic interests to Oriental and small 
barbaric states; he reminds us of the massacres at Blagovyesh- 
chensk, and the Japanese treatment of Formosa and Corea, the 
humbug of the "open door" in Persia, Manchuria and Morocco, 
and the exploitation of the Indians in Oklahoma; and he makes 
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a criticism of profound interest on the subject of "diplomatic 
pacifism," evidently written before the outbreak of the war — 
though the book was translated by February 1915. After tracing 
the history of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and the 
smaller London Peace Conference in 1908, he plainly indicates 
the danger of " a monopolist Great Power Trust for the tramp- 
ling down and impoverishment of all other state and national 
life"; and declares that "war is preferable to the prospect of a 
hopeless stifling of all values outside the trust-magnate interests 
of a coalition of great powers." He sees the dawn of an inter- 
national social sense in the various ententes which rouse real 
popular enthusiasm and form a connecting link between the 
crass "political" crowd morality and the higher ethics observed 
by most individuals. 

Mr. Christensen's remedy for "crowd-morality" in domestic 
and foreign affairs, is primarily education — the slow permeation 
of knowledge and ideas of truth andfriendliness — and secondarily, 
professional or trade representation: for he by no means throws 
over the representative principle. He quotes the suggestion of 
Adolphe Prius that men shall vote according to their occupation 
and that each association be allotted "a number of deputies 
which correspond to the social, not the numerical significance of 
that association," but he does not give any adequate considera- 
tion to either the advantages or the drawbacks of the scheme. 
His belief that a "corporation" — an association founded on 
intellectual or material interests — is "rational and critical" is 
supplemented by a hankering after an "Upper Chamber" cor- 
responding to the territorial or historical divisions. And what 
of the most numerically powerful of all economic interests though 
so far the least studied and the least represented : the consumers' 
interest? No doubt the territorial distribution of seats in the 
modern industrialised state is an anachronism. But Mr. Chris- 
tensen's criticisms have the unreality which must accompany 
schemes of political reform that accept the present systems of 
production and exchange. 

F. W. Stella Browne. 

London. 



